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TO THALIARCHUS. 


TRANSLATION FROM HORACE, BY C. P. CRANCH. 





Tuov séest how on Soracte’s lofty brow 
The white snow gleams. 
The laboring forests bend, and scarcely now 
Sustain their load. Sharp ice hath stopped the streams. 
— Dissolve the frosty cold, heap high the wood 
Upon the fire, and with a cheerier mood, 
O Thaliarchus, draw 
The four-year vintage from its Sabine jar! 
Leave to the gods all else, by whose great law 
The warring winds upon the Seas afar 
Are lulled, and ancient ash and ey press tree 
Remain unscathed and free. 
Seek not to know what lot the morrow brings ; 
And what to thee thy daily fortune grants, 
Place to thy gain. Spurn not love's dallyings, 
O youth, nor shun the dance. 
While crabbed age is far, and hath no power 
To touch thy bloom, now let the field and park, 
With soft low whispers in the dark, 
Be sought again at the appointed hour; 
Or in some secret nook the hiding maid 
Be by her merry laugh betrayed, 
Yielding from finger or from dainty wrist 
The forfeit jewel, feigning to resist. 





THE VIRTUOSO AND THE PUBLIC. 
A very excellent article entitled “ Virtu- 
osity versus Art,’ which was copied from the 
London Musical Standard into the number 


‘side of the art. 


» : ; ‘ ‘ 
‘right of way through his territory with that 


article, without attempting to develop bis 
is no need of} 


taste for diamonds. ‘There 
people being musical who have no natural 
| bent that way. We sow seed in the 

can bear wheat, he were foolish to go to the 
expense of artificially making it rich enough 
| to bear tobacco. 

7| It is the musical people whose 
"| mnusical culture we should have at heart, and 
| they are for the most part little to be harmed | 
by the exhibition of fireworks. ‘The virtuoso, | 
jif he be nothing better, is svon enough ap- 
| preciated at his proper v value by them ; .they 


really 


ido not let his flash grouud-and-lofty-tum- 
bling influence their musical notions one 
whit. 


But there is 


ful than the mere physical kind, and which, 


especially in our own day, works much 
ruin among just that class of listeners 


whom the true music-lover and artist should 
most try to cultivate. This is the virtuosity | 
which does not so much seek to dress up music 
in unworthy gew-gaws to catch the applau: se 
of the tinsel- loving masses, as to pierce to| 
the heart of the music itself and change its 
very essence. Ifere we have the very devil 
in music. 
compositions his own way, 
overpoweringly grand subjectivity uf concep- 
tion ” 


“in 


general musical taste. He presents the works 
of great composers in a false light, which is 





of this journal for November 9th, emphasizes 
certain points concerning the relation which 
virtuosity, properly so called, is too often 
made to bear to true art. If the habit some 
brilliant performers have of altering the 
printed letter of respectable compositions for 
the sake of displaying their personal execu- 
tive powers, and of fascinating the not over- 
earnest listener by their facile toying with 
astonishing difliculties, were the only evil re- 
sult of that self-love which tempts the virtu- 
oso to try to outbid the composer in the es- 
teem of the public, the Standard’s article 
would cover the whole ground. But this is 
the least of its evils. The parading of un- 
necessary (difficulties can nowadays mislead the 
admiration of only the very partially musical 
person. No one who is in earnest about list- 
ening to music for musical ends can be car- 
ried away by it. And let it be said here, at 
once, that the class of listeners whose applause 
lies in wait for mere executive pyrotechnics 
are of the merest imaginary importance in 
the world of art. The purity or impurity 
of the musiéal impressions. they receive is of 
very secondary moment. As it is unimport- 
ant whether the pitiable individual whose 
whim leads him to take singing lessons, though 
he have no music in his soul, and no voice in 
his throat, be well taught or ill, so is it 
unimportant what music is played (or how it 
is played) to the unmusical listener whose 


the more injurious in that its wsthetic un- 
truth is not always to be easily detected. 


The 


persons who would not be shocked by seeing | 
the god-like statue hewn out of a block of 
alabaster. Many music-lovers would scorn | 
admiring virtuoso ornamentation, while they | 
might be unsuspiciously carried away by vir-| 
tuosity of conception. The day has now) 
gone by when Leopold de Meyer could win | 
applause by heaping gratuitous trills and 
arpeggi upon a Chopin nocturne, and Liszt | 
could bedevil the first movement of Beetho- | 
ven’s Opus 27 sonata without fear of re-| 
proach; but Sir Michael Costa puts trom- 
bones and a big drum and cymbals into the | 
first finale of Don Giovanni, and substitutes | 
a bass-tuba for the ’celli in parts of the. 
second finale, without running any risk of the 
gallows; Anton Rubinstein plays the Schu-| 
mann quintet “ ‘a the Russian [quere: rush-| 
ing?] manner” to the almost unanimous | 
applause of enraptured audiences. 


Yet Mo-| 
zart knew how to make his Don Giovanni | 
finale one of the most overpowering pages | 
in dramatic music without having recourse | 
to crashing instrumentation, and Schumann 
wrote his quintet in the Schumann manner, 
but by no means in the Russian manner. 
The sins against composers that are com- 
mitted by many artists to-day, and of which 











iglass beads, we are content to purchase the | 


soil 
|that is fittest for it; and if a farmer's land | 


another sort of virtuosity — | 
what might be called a transcendental virtu- | 
osity — which is far more insidious and harm- | 


‘The man who plays certain great | 
” — with | 


is a longer term for it, —even if he do| 
not add any unnecessary flourishes of his | 
own, can do almost incalculable harm to the | 


Venus of the Medicis, decked out in| 
diamond bracelets and ear-drops, would eall 
forth a ery of horror from a vast number of! 





If a savage have a taste for, I have tried to give two significant examples, 


have been too generally referred by critics 
to the (real or supposed) inclination toward 
the inteuse in art which characterizes the 
spirit of our era, I do not think that this is 
the true explanation of the evil. In the first 
place I utterly deny that art is more iutense 
in its intrinsic character now than it was 
years ago. Ilomer’s Achilles is as intensely 
passionate a person as any character in mod- 
| ern poetry ; Victor Hugo’s Barkilphedro can- 
not outdo Iago; King Lear puts any modern 
unhappy father to the blush by the unbridled 
vehemence of his invective; Heathcliff cau 
'do his worst to nurture fury in the bosom of 
his luckless ward, but he cannot make 
| Caliban of him; Emily Bronté cannot ring 
out a curse as Shakespeare could ; Verdi's Dies 
Tre is weak beside Sebastian Bach’s “ Donner 
| und Blitzen ;” the wildest-whirling Tarantelle 
Liszt ever concocted is tame by the side of 
Beethoven’s Dervishes’ Chorus ; the Commen- 
datore’s * Nou si pasce di cibo mortale ” chills 
the blood as Alberich’s “ Der L-ebe fluch’ ich” 
cannot do; even in the domain of the purely 
horrible, which our age seems to be in some 
respects ambitious to claim as especially its 
own, the most tremendous example I kuow 
| of in all modern music, the appalling phrase 
| to the words * Dévoré palpitaut par ces mon- 
| stres hideux,” in Berlioz’s La Prise de Troie, 
lis not more terrible than Tiiindel’s “« They 
!loathéd to drink of the river. No, it is 
‘not intensity that is our besetting sin; it 
is lack of discrimination; the ancients were 
| quite as intense as we. But nowadays, if we 
try to express passion, we are, in general, 
too prone to deal in broad generalities ; we 
express love as we instinctively feel it, with 
little regard for whether we impersonate a 
Juliet or a Messalina; if cursing is to be 
done, we do it with heartiest good will, but 
e do not sufficiently distinguish between the 
invective of a King Lear or a Duke of Glos- 
ter (in Henry the VI., not in Richard the 
III.) aud the billingsgate of a Thersites. 
We make a Chopin A-flat polonaise pass as 
legal tender for the warlike fury of a Cos- 
sack horde with as little compunction as we 
change the high-bred elegance of Verdi's 
* Bella figlia d’amore ” into the screaming of 
a drunken candidate for six months in the 
house of.correction, or the chivalric fire of 
the andante of the C-minor symphony into 
the flaccid sentimentality of a fashionable 
boudoir in the days of Louis XV. We make 
Mendelssohn sigh like Schumann ; we make 






| the graceful and winning Mozart chant like 


Palestrina; we make Schumann sound like 
Brahms; we turn Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
Beethoven into — well, the metamorphoses 
that we have not made Beethoven undergo 
would be difficult to name. By “we” I 
mean a large class of performers who com- 
mand the admiration of audiences to-day. 
Many otherwise admirable artists, and of 
the very highest reputation too, seem to try 
their uttermost to adapt whatever composi- 
tion falls into their hands to their own — oft- 
en transcendently brilliant — powers, instead 
lof trying to adapt their leg to it; they 
ea sort of Procrustes’ bed, which every- 





dine they sing or play must be made to fit 


willy-nilly. This-is what I have called tran- 
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scendental virtuosity ; not the mere showing 
off of technique, but the improper display of 
personal qualities — “ glorious individuality ” 
some people call it— at the expense of the 
intrinsic characteristics of the music. This is 
immoral. More than immoral, it is stupid. 

An artist worthy of the name desires (one 
would imagine) to appeal to the most ear- 
nest and culture-seeking (that is, truth-seek- 
ing) audience. Does this artist, be he pian- 
ist, violinist, singer, or orchestral conductor, 
fondly think, when he announces on a 
programme that he will play, sing, or con- 
duct a really exalted composition, that he, or 
the composition, is the more important object 
in the eyes of the listener whom he should 
most try to interest? Unquestionably, the 
composition is of the greatest importance, 
and every listener has an inalienable right to 
hear that composition in all the integrity that 
the performer’s high talents, — genius, if you 
will, — and his thorough and conscientious 
study can compass. The sincere music-lover 
does not honor Mr. X. for the amount of his 
own “ glorious individuality ” that he can put 
into a Beethoven sonata, but for the amount 
of Beethoven’s individuality and spirit that 
he can get out of it. The performer whose 
local or world-wide reputation lends author- 
ity to all he does, and who puts his own gen- 
ius before that of the composer whose works 
he presents to the public, is little better than 
a cheat. Aye, and a clumsy cheat too; for 
however. much the “ glorious-individuality ”- 
people may compel the admiration of the 
world, one can find, in looking over the list 
of great artists, that those who have most 
surely won the respect (which is better than 
admiration) of the majority of true musicians 
are those who have been most anxious to do 
reverent justice to the works of great com- 
posers, and not to parade the glorious, or in- 
glorious, individuality of their own precious 
selves. A great artist should pot merely 
dazzle, and lay hold of the emotions of his 
hearers ; he should try, as far as in him lies, 
to be a model also. 

Wittram F, Apruorpe. 





GEORGE SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 


A STUDY. 
BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 


In Karasowski’s recently published life of 
Chopin,! the following passage occurs: “The 
spirit of Chopin breathes trom the best of 
George Sand’s romances ; like many authors 
of vivacious fancy, she often lost patience 
while at work, because her mind was already 
busy with a new plan before she had com- 
pleted an older one. To confine herself 
more closely to her desk, and to be able to 
work with greater care, she begged Chopin 
to improvise at the piano, while she wrote, 
and thus, inspired by his playing, she pro- 
duced her best romances.” When I read this 
passage, I could not avoid pausing to wonder 
whether it was not one of M. Karasowski’s 
romances ? 

The friendship and the intercourse of art- 


os Friedrich Chopin, sein Leben, seine Werke und 
~ Von Morrrz Karasowsk1. Dresden: F. Ries. 














ists and literati have always been a subject 
of interest to the student, and of inquiry 
to the psychologist. In what manner, and 
how far, did one mind influence the other ? 
Was that influence voluntarily or involuntarily 
yielded to, and what effect did it produce on 
the works of the artists who experienced it ? 
Such questions are asked in such illustrious 
examples of love, friendship, or artistic col- 
laboration as existed, or exist, between Liszt 
and Wagner, the Rossetti family, Erckmann 
and Chatrian, Robert and Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, Robert and Clara Schumann, Goethe 
and Schiller, Byron and Shelley, Abelard 
and Héloise, and others. Was the well- 
known friendship between George Sand and 
Frédéric Chopin one of a similar character ? 
What was her influence on his music; and 
did she really “ write her best romances under 
the influence of his playing”? To form an 
opinion, we must first recall the outlines of 
an episode in the lives of these artists, — one 
of an unwonted nature, though in its social 
aspects not wholly foreign to French manners 
and habits thirty or forty years ago. 

Chopin, when thirty years old, met Ma- 
dame Dudevant; five years his senior, for the 
first time at a soirée given by a Countess 
C ,at Paris. The lady, already sur- 
rounded by the halo of recently and suddenly 
acquired celebrity attached to her nom de 
plume of George Sand, had previously ad- 
mired more than one of the then published 
compositions of Chopin, and wished to make 
his acquaintance ; Liszt, the friend of both, 
informs us? that Chopin was a little afraid 
of the famous novelist, and rather deferred 
an introduction. It occurred, however, amid 
music, flowers, elegant society, and all the sur- 
roundings of a Parisian evening party. Cho- 





pin, in writing to his parents of this meeting, | 


said, “her face does not inspire me with 
sympathy; there is something in it that re- 
pels me.” He should, judging from after 
events, have rather said, “that fascinates 
me;” for he was certainly powerfully im- 
pressed by * the dark steady gaze that seemed 
to read his soul,” and still more, adds Kara- 
sowski, by the exceptional influence which 
this extraordinary woman involuntarily ex- 
erted on those capable of understanding all 
that she really was; while “in listening to 
her poetic expressions, uttered in a deep, 
euphonious, gentle voice, overflowing with 
spirit and feeling, he felt that he was under- 
stood as he had never yet been understood.” 
It was not long after his first presentation to 
the lady that Chopin became one of Madame 
Dudevant’s almost daily visitors, while she 
was often to be found at his musical reunions, 
the most admired and f€ted ‘among many fa- 


mous representatives of art and literature, | 


besides some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Polish nobility then in Paris. 
Before this period, Chopin’s health had be- 
gun to show symptoms of decline; the po- 
litical troubles of his father-land, his at first 
unsuccessful struggles to obtain a position in 
Paris, disappointment in his projects of mar- 
riage, the late hours of fashionable society, 
excessive artistic labor, had injuriously af- 
Translated by M. 


2 Life of Chopin. By F. Liszt. 
1863. London: 


W. Cook. Philadelphia: . Leypoldt. 
W. Reeves. 


fected his sensitive temperament ; but, under 
‘the influence of this new, engrossing friend- 
iship, his health seemed to revive, his gayety 
| returned, and he became more exclusive and 
| reserved than ever in his social habits, de- 
| voting himself with greater assiduity to com- 
| position. 

More than a year after their first acquaint- 
ance, Madame Dudevant determined to take 
her children to spend the winter in Majorca, 
in hopes of improving the health of her son 
Maurice. I will translate an extract from 
‘her own account of what occurred in conse- 
quence of that determination : §— 

“ There is another soul, not less fine and 
pure in its essence [than that of M. Everard, 
of whom she had been speaking], not less 
sick aud troubled in this world, in whose 
face I gaze peacefully in my imaginary con- 
templation of the dead, and whom I shall, 
I trust, find again in that better world which 
I await, where we shall learn to know each 
other better, in a light more living, more di- 
vine, than that of earth. I speak of Fré- 
déric Chopin, my guest at Nohant during the 
eight years of my retirement there under the 
monarchy. In 1888, when the care of my 
children had been definitively confided to me, 
I resolved to seek a warmer winter climate 
than our own, for my son Maurice. I thus 
hoped to save him from a return of the cruel 
rheumatism of the preceding year. I also 
wished to find a quiet spot, where I could 
continue to educate him and his sister, and 
| write—not in excess— myself. We gain 
| 80 much time when we do not receive com- 
| pany ; we are not obliged to sit up so late! 

Chopin, for whose genius and character I en- 
tertained an affectionate admiration, and 
whom I then saw almost daily, was aware of 
my plans and preparations, and insisted that 
if he were in Maurice’s place, he would get 
wellat once. I mistakenly believed it would 
prove as he said, and took him, — not in the 
place of my son! — but beside him. He 
was thought to be seriously consumptive, and 
his friends had long besought him to try the 
climate of the south. Dr. Gumbert, after 
examining Chopin, told me he was not yet 
dangerously affected, adding, ‘Your care, 
with open air, exercise, and rest will save 
him.’ Other friends, knowing that Chopin 
would never leave Paris except with an at- 
tached friend, beloved by him, added their 
entreaties that I would allow him to accom- 
pany our party, and begged me not to oppose 
the wish he manifested so opportunely and 
unexpectedly. I afterwards became con- 
vinced that I had done wrong in yielding to 
their hopes, and my own interest and anxiety. 
It was enough care for me to travel into a 
foreign country with two children, one al- 
ready ill, the other exuberant with health 
and turbulence, without also taking a_physi- 
cian’s responsibility upon me, and trouble of 
the heart besides.” 

Many incidents of their life in Majorca 
have been related by her in the book she 
published respecting her stay in the island,* 
as well as in her autobiography. They 
were obliged to take up their residence in 








3 Histoire de ma Vie. Par GEORGE SAND. Paris: 
| Michel Lévy, Fréres. 1856. 
| + On Hiver a Maiorque. 


| GEORGE Sanp. Paris: Lévy. 
| 1867. - 
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the ruined Chartreuse of Valdemosa, a most 


romantic, but possibly, for an invalid, a a 


very comfortable habitation. It was Madame 





auspices, and with the especial intention of 
placing Maurice as a student of painting 
under Delacroix. The residence she en- 


relate that a general feeling of surprise ex- 
isted that Madame Sand, whose good graces 
were almost fought for by many of the most 


Sand’s custom to give her children their les- | gazed in Paris consisted of two pavilion-like | distinguished men in Paris, as a sort of di- 
sons in the morning, and to write in the/ houses in an extensive garden, which last| ploma of literary or artistic ability, should 


afternoon; their evenings were passed to-| 
gether, and the only time left to her for the | 
out-door exercise she seems always to have | 
needed, in order to continue her labors in 
health and with success, was an hour or two 
with her children in the evening, when 
Chopin had retired. But in the rainy win- 
ter season his health again declined; the 
provisions and service necessary for an in- 
valid, were difficult to obtain in that wild 
country, and Madame Sand, who says she 
would often have given all she possessed to 
procure beef soup or claret for Chopiu, more 
than once risked her own life and that of her 
son, in her endeavors to bring home what 
was needful for him from the distant town 
of Palma. The physicians at Palma iusisted 
that a course of bleeding was necessary to 
the patient ; Madame Sand says that Provi- 
dence alone gave her strength of persuasion 
enough to prevent such treatment, which she 
felt would have been certain to put an end 
to Chopin’s illness only by putting an end to 
his life. Her own health began to suffer 
under her countless cares ; and when the ig- 
norant people who surrounded them discov- 
ered that Chopin had a cough, they, believ- 
ing it to be an epidemic, avoided the whole 
family as though its members were plague- 
stricken. 

The lovely spring weather of Majorca 
returned, Chopin’s health seemed again re- 
stored ; the family wished to spend the sum- 
mer on the island, but he impatiently insisted 
on returning to France at once. Madame 
Sand says: “ Playful, amiable, charming in 
society, Chopin, in the domestic retirement 
of intimate friendship, drove one to despair. 
No disposition more noble, delicate, disinter- 
ested than his, no character more loyal and 
true, no mind more brilliant in gayety, no 
intelligence more serious and complete in its 
own domain; but, on the other hand, alas! 
no temper more unequal, no imagination 
more suspicious, no susceptibility so easily 
irritated, no attachment so exacting. Yet 
this was not his fault, but his misfortune. 
His spirit was flayed alive; the fold of a 
rose-leaf, the shadow of a fly, caused it to 
bleed. Everything under the sky of Spain 
now seemed repulsive and revolting to him, 
—except myself and my children, — and he 
was dying to be gone, not so much on ac- 
count of the inconveniences of our residence, 
as from mere impatience.” The party ac- 
cordingly returned to France through Bar- 
celona, Marseilles, and Genoa, and Madame 
Sand allowed Chopin to accompany them to 
her chateau at Nohant, where the physicians 
pronounced him entirely recovered, save for 
a slight affection of the larynx. Life at No- 
hant, and the air and surrounding scenery, 
were especially pleasing and congenial to 
Chopin, and quieting to his nature; but 
Madame Sand, after debating with herself 
whether she should allow him to remain 
there as a member of her household, finally 
determined to go to Paris, to continue her 
children’s education under more favorable 








to her children the opportunity of exercise 
combined with retirement and safety. Chopin 
had rentel an apartment in the Rue Tron- 
chet. It unfortunately proved damp, his 
health began to decline, and a distressing 
cough returned. Affection, pity, yielding | 
good-nature, that love of nursing every one 
she cared about into health and happiness, 
which always characterized her, and the al- 
ternative of either giving up her friend alto- 
gether, or of consuming much time in useless 
visits to and fro, induced Madame Sand to 
let half of one of her pavilions to Chopin, 
with whom she installed her son Maurice. 
She, with her daughter, and other relatives 
and their children, inhabited the other house 
in the garden. Here, for seven or eight 
winters, resided Madame Sand, and_ her 
“habitual invalid,” as Chopin was called. 
The days of the two great artists were filled 
with continual and assiduous occupation: in 
his rooms Chopin received his pupils, ladies 
of the highest Parisian aristocracy, some of 
the greatest beauties of the capital, women 
of talent, we may be sure, besides, — for 
without talent there was little hope of being 
accepted by Chopin as a pupil, —or, in the 
intervals of teaching, he played and com- 
posed; Madame Sand, when at home, writ- 
ing in her pavilion, surrounded by the chil- 
dren, whose presence, she says, she often 
found her best inspiration, and for whose es- 
pecial delight she wrote many tales and 
dramas. The tradition of the performance 
of these dramas by the children at the Cha- 
teau of Nohant (which contained a private 
theatre) in summer, has been preserved. 
What representations !— with that small 
family circle, and sometimes Chopin’s sister 
Louise, and Madame Sand alone as audience; 
Eugene Delacroix for stage manager and 
scene-painter, Liszt and Chopin the or- 
chestra! Happy children, with four of the 
most gifted, and peculiarly originally gifted, 
minds in Europe pressed into service for the 
furtherance of your holiday games and pleas- 
ures ! 

When in Paris, the salons of Madame 
Sand or of Chopin were opened several 
evenings in the week to receive many of the 
most illustrious men and women of the day, 
such as Cavaignac, Louis Blanc, Henri Mar- 
tin, Arago, Liszt, Delacroix, Heine, Mick- 
iewicz, Madame Garcia, Madame Marliani, 
the Princess Czartoryska, ete., etc. and 
Chopin’s friends among his pupils and the 
circle of Polish nobility: then in Paris. 
Nevertheless, Madame Sand complains that 
she passed through many trials during this 
period, not the least of which, she says, were 
the sight of Chopin’s sufferings, and her own 
struggles against his exacting disposition and 
morbid irritability, which must have pained 
and oppressed those who saw so much of him 
in domestic life, in spite of his tender and 
devoted attachment, his genius aud his graces. 
Persons who were familiar with the literary 
or fashionable Parisian circles of that day 





| was the great attraction to her, as it offered} have allowed so much of her time to run to 


waste in ministering to the caprices and suf- 
ferings of an irritable invalid who was not re- 
lated to her; and that it was thought Chopin 
displayed little delicacy in remaining so long 
an inmate of her household. The malicious 
gossips of the day also whispered that Chopin 
was perfectly well aware of the prestige and 
increased artistic distinction he was likely to 
acquire by means of the intimate friendship, 
openly displayed, and the literary influence 
of so famous a woman as George Sand. 
The first opinion had possibly some founda- 
tion, the second could not have had any; it is 
too incompatible with a character so gener- 
ous, fastidious, noble, and disinterested as was 
that of Chopin. It sounds as inapplicable to 
him, as another, about some lady of rank, 
who complained that when she went to take 
her lessons from Chopin, “his nails were not 
clean.” The elegant Chopin, with nails un- 
trimmed! Ink-stained they may sometimes 
have appeared, from accident; but that is a 
different affair. However, in taking these 
and similar or more serious slanders for what 
they are worth, we must remeshber, in partial 
excuse of the slanderers, that Chopin was 
not then estimated at his true intellectual 
value as a composer, however he may have 
been admired as a pianist. Among those 
who understood Chopin’s great, original gen- 
ius, save Madame Sand herself, Madame 
Garcia, Liszt, Schumann, Delacroix, and a 
few other representatives of the highest art- 
aristocracy of the day, the circle of Cho- 
pin’s admirers extended little beyond that of 
his pupils and the fashionable habitués of a 
few dozen Parisian drawing-rooms, among 
whom his grace, elegance of manner, and 
social accomplishments, made him an idol. 
Indeed, his admirers would all seem to have 
been ‘rather adorers; nevertheless, his rank 
as a genius of the first magnitude was dis- 
puted; he was a rising, not a risen star, 
whose ascent to recognition was a slow and 
difficult one. 
(To be continued.) 


—_e———_ 
FIVE SONATAS AT A SITTING. 


WE are now beginning to reap the harvest 
which is the natural outcome of the seed sown by 
the disciples of the “ higher development school ”’ 
in piano-forte playing. Dr. Von Biilow has recent- 
ly played at one recital five of Beethoven’s piano- 
forte sonatas—in fact, the entire programme 
was thus made up. These five were the last 
five of the thirty-two, namely: A major, Op. 101; 
B-flat major, Op. 106; E major, Op. 109; A- 
flat major, Op. 110; and C minor, Op. 111. 
This is a great feat; and the Doctor is probably 
as proud of it as his admirers are proud of him 
for having accomplished it. To play these five 
sonatas at all is no easy task ; to play them from 
music, at one sitting, would be still more surpris- 
ing; but to play them all at one ‘sitting from 
memory is a truly astonishing performance. 
Robert Schumann said that a performer who 
played in public without music, whether from 
charlatanism or any other motive, showed that 
he possessed at all events the quality of thorough 
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and this quality we should be the | 


musicianship ; 
who has so often 


last to deny to Dr. Von Biilow, 
proved his right to be regarded as an artist 
of the first rank. But we do protest — and | 
we feel that we much — 
against these extraordinary displays of virtuos- 
ity. They are not good for art; they are not 
an advantage to the artist; they are not good for 
unfair to the composer ; 


cannot protest too 


the public; they are 
and, on these grounds, we are bound to oppose 
them. 

It is not to be imagined for one moment that 
the matter will stop where it is; others will at- 
and where an artist of the first rank 
third-rate artist will 
bet- | 
and 


tempt it; 
has suceeeded, a second or 
fail, though, with a pertinacity worthy of a 
ter cause, failure will, only incite to further 
probably more disastrous attempts. If this 
of thing goes on, it is easy to foretell the con- 
sequences. We shail have artists, who can never | 
do justice even to one of Beethoven’s sonatas, | 
announcing that they will play six or seven; | 


sort | 


and the competition will become so keen that 
the quality of the work done will be quite hid- | 
den by the enormous quantity of pages played. 
Just as Cleopatra tried to draw out Anthony by | 
asking him, “ If it be love indeed, tell me how | 
much ?” so, by and by, the public will begin to 
say to artists, “If you are really an artist | 
show us how much!” and players will strive to 
show how much music they can cram into their | 
memories. The result will be utterly destrue- 
tive of all true art. We shall have conductors 
announcing as an attraction that they will con- | 
dict without the score; that Mr. So-and-So’s | 
band will play the nine symphonies of Beetho- 
ven ina day without copies ; that such-and-such | 
a choir will sing the Elijah without books; | 
and that no candidate will be admitted to a} 
band, or choir, who cannot play, or sing, his 
part in the Passion music from memory. It | 
will be a struggle — not to do best, but most ; 
and he who can endure most fatigue, and play 
longest from memory, will win most applause 
We shudder to think what 
an art, if this kind of 


and 
would become of music as 
thing should become a precedent. 

We must remember, too, that artists them- 
selves would suffer in a conflict of this sort, where 
“natural selection”? would come into operation 
with terrible effect. The weakest would go to 
the wall, and the “ survival of the fittest ” would | 
be secured ; but the © fittest,” in a scramble of | 
this kind, would be the men who possessed the | 
best memory and the strongest physique. It is | 
a tremendous strain upon the system to play a/ 
great work from memory, and none but those 
who have experienced it can tell how great are 
the lassitude and depression which, especially in | 


most guineas. 


> 


persons of only moderate strength, succeed these | 
efforts. Artistic feeling, taste, judgment, con- | 
scientious adherence to the text of the composer, | 
— and, in fact, all those qualities which combine | 
to make the true artist, — would be at a discount, 
if such displays as that of Dr. Von Biilow should 
become general; and artists proper would have 
but little chance of being either heard or paid in 
the headlong rush for big memories and strong 
bodies. 

We have often insisted that the artist is 
no consequence as compared with the interests | 
of art and the faithful rendering of the works | 
of the composer ; but this system of big recitals, | 
by fostering vanity and discouraging accuracy 
and taste, ooukl make the artist everything, and 
the art and the composer nothing. | 

The public should also be consulted in this | 
matter. Concert-givers have, of course, a right 
to expect that their enterprises will pay; but, 
irom an art-point of view, the true object of giv- 
ing concerts is to give the public an opportunity 


| ties. 


|ment without profit. 


| fix the beauties 


| by slow degrees ; and to overfeed the public will | 


| departures 


jer development 
| means, in 


| tience and attention, he would have been nearer 


| heredity, — 


of hearing either a great art-work or a great art- | 
ist, —or both. If the public are to hear works 
of art, and to profit by hearing them, such works | 
must be so placed before them as to give an oppor- 
tunity for studying and contemplating their beau- 
This, however, is utterly impossible under | 
against which we are} 
paintings by | 


such conditions as those 
protesting. It is like 
means of a moving panorama, where the pict- 
ures succeed each other so rapidiy that no idea 
of any one of them can be retained in the mind ; 


studying 


‘or sculpture through the medium of beautiful 


statues and groups which come and go with the 
rapidity of actual life. The thing is manifestly | 
impossible. Great works like Beethoven’s Op. | 
106 cannot be studied if other great works of a/} 
similar kind precede and follow them so closely. 
instructed by hearing 
great works; but these exhibitions, from their 
very nature and object, must end in bewilder- 
We once studied the A-| 
flat Sonata, Op. 110, and then went to hear; 


The public needs to be 


| Charles Halle play it at the Popular Concerts, | 


and the effect on eye and ear together was to} 
of the work in our memory ; but | 
with two other great works before and two after, | 
without intermission, the effect would have been 
Such great ideas can only be assimilated 


lost. 


be to ruin its musical digestion. 
We think the composer — if it were possible | 


| to consult him, or if artists thought it worth their | 


while to do so— would protest with more vigor 
and effect than we can do, because, though we | 
feel strongly on the point, he would feel much | 
more strongly . But it is one of the failings of. 
the school of which Dr. Von Biilow is so distin- | 
cuished a leader, that its tenets, to quote a con-| 
temporary, “ permit fantastic readings, occasional | 
from the letter of the partition, and | 
false notes, in an attempt to arrive at a ‘high- 
> of piano-forte playing.” = This | 
plain English, that a player: can alter 
It is for this very | 


his text to suit his purpose. 
reason that we are bound to oppose such at- | 
tempts as that made by the great pianist. One| 
sonata is enough for one concert ; and he who at-} 
tempts three or four not only does injustice to | 
himself and his art, as well as to the public he is 
supposed to instruct, but also sets in a false light | 
the composer whose works he is supposed to| 
play. — Lond. Musical Standard, Nov. 30. | 


BOOK NOTICES. 





AppLe Briossoms: Verses of Two Children, 
ELAINE GoopALE and Dora REAp Goop- 
ALE. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
People like to believe in the miraculous; and 

to the general apprehension genius is a miracie. 

Certainly the dictum of Charles Dickens that 

‘“‘oenius is only patience and attention ” is a nar- 

row and inadequate statement. If the great 

caricaturist had said that genius works by pa- 


The original impulse is still to be ac- 

After allowing what we must to 
and in a certain way heredity must 
claim everything, — we still find genius to be an 
unexpected combination of ancestral traits, near 
or remote, — a development so new and strange 
that the astonished must, like Virgil's 
| grafted tree, wonder at the strange leaves and 
blossoms, and the fruit not her own : 

“ Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma.”’ 

These children, born in 1863 and 1866 respect- } 
ively, have produced a volume of near 250 pages | 
of genuine poetry. It is not all equally good, but | 
the poetic feeling pervades every page. The | 


right. 
counted for. 


mother 





‘poetry seems spontaneous; there is no invoca-! 





' County, the vicissitudes of the seasons, 


tion of the unwilling Muse, no preparation for 
The scenery and wild flowers of Berkshire 
the joys 


song. 


| of home, the mere delight of living, —these are 
| the simple materials out of which the child artists 


have made some of the most exquisite pictures of 
our time. The literary art appears not to have 
been thought of, but yet the choice of words has 
often been guided by a divine instinct. You do 
not feel that there is any conscious attempt at 
decking the thought with ornament; and the 
phrase, “ jeweled perfection,” which we have 
seen applied by a warm admirer, though well 
meant, is singularly inappropriate. 

At the time when most girls are just begin- 
ning to abjure dolls, these young priestesses of 
nature are celebrating the praises of the beauti- 
ful, and furnishing pictures of country-life worthy 
of the most mature and experienced poets. Gen- 
erally this power comes only with maturity, and, 
when it comes, the freshness of early feeling has 
too often been exhaled. If, in addition to this 
natural exuberance, there were attempts at div- 
ing into the mysteries of life, and of tracing anal- 
ogies between the soul of nature and the soul 
| of man, we should suspect the soundness of their 
| growth, and should anticipate an early decay of 
their powers. To be sure, what they have done is 
not the less miraculous, but the tone of it agrees 
with the spring-time cf life, and its charming 
youthfulness leaves room for the hope of a deeper 
and more spiritual development in after years. 

Such poetry is at once antidote and relief to 
the sentimental sorrow and melodious woe of 
which much (feminine) poetry seems to be made. 
There is not a false intonation in all the volume. 
There are crudities which experience will here- 
after detect and work out; but the most obvious 
lapses are less offensive than the pretense of feel- 
ing to which the poet is a stranger. 

But the verses are finer than anything we can 
write about them. 


[POEMS BY ELAINE GOODALE.] 


O WILD azalea, rosy red, 
In every woody hollow 

Put out, put out your pretty head 
That I may see and follow! 
That I may see and follow, dear, 
That I may see and follow! 


ASHES OF ROSES. 


Sort on the sunset sky 
Bright daylight closes, 

Leaving, when light doth die, 

Pale hues that mingling lie, — 
Ashes of roses. 


When Love's warm sun is set, 
Love's brightness closes ; 

Eyes with hot tears are wet, 

In hearts there linger yet 
Ashes of roses, 


TRANSFIGURED. 


SILENTLY away, away, 
Glides the day, 

Underneath her misty robes, 
All of gray. 


Close her dark mists settle down, 
O’er the crown 

Of the mountains tipped with clear 
Golden brown. 


Ah, what ray so glad and bright 
Cheers my sight ? 

Parting, breaking see the clouds 
Fringed with light! 


Soft and clear the sunset air! 
Fresh and fair 

Dreamy hues that blush and mingle 
New and rare! 


Robed in purple glides the day 
Still away, 

At her feet red roses tremble 
In the gray. 
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[POEMS BY DORA READ GOODALE.] 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 

SUNSHINE plays on the hill-side steep, 
Or kisses the daisied meadow, 

Leaving the forest and waters deep 
To quiet shadow. 

When we pass thro’ this life, this life below, 
When we find no flowery meadow, 

Shall we wait and wait for the sun’s bright glow, 
Or rest in shadow ? 


IN THE LOFT. 


Ty the hay-loft, dark and sweet, 
With the breath of new mown hay; 
There the lights and shadows fall 
Weird upon the seamed, scarred wall, 
And the dusky swallows soar, 

High above the broken floor, 

Lightly poise on tiny feet, 

Quiver, dip, and dart away. 


MAIDEN’S HAIR. 
(With a gift of pressed ferns.) 
Where the tinkling water-falls 
Sparkle over rocky ledges, 
Where the slate-gray catbird calls 
In and out the tangled hedges, 
Green and slender, spreading fair, 
You may see the maiden’s hair. 


’Tis as tho’ some lady left 
By the stream her floating tresses 
Long ago, and now, bereft, 
Where they be she little guesses, — 
But they still are tossing there, 
And we call them maiden’s hair. 


Then may these a picture bring 
Of green alders overhanging, 

Of a wind-blown brook in spring, 
And a thousand ripples, clanging 
In a silver mingling, where 

Nods the slender maiden’s hair. 


Tho’ their grace more formal be 
Than when by the brook they fluttered, 
Touched by winds that lazily 
In among the treetops muttered, 
Still the same quaint charm they bear 
Of the earliest maiden’s hair. 
A Masque or Ports. No Name Series: Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. 


In a real masquerade some prudence and re- 
serve are needful, or you,may speak evil of dig- 
nities in their own ears. In this mock masquer- 
ade there is less danger. We don’t think the Dii 
majores are here. The huge mask opposite the 
title page is held by a child; at least it is a pair 
of plump and well rounded baby knees we see 
below, — not the strongly articulated joints of 
Apollo or his stately sons. 

The general impression made by such a book 
is unpleasant. Much -of the delight of poetry 
comes from the sense of personality. In even 
the scraps of the masters there is some sugges- 
tion. In this volume the promise is alluring, 
the result disappointing. There are a number of 
very fine poems in it; poems that would be 
creditable to the first in the land. There are 
others which we wonder at : — 

“ The things, we know. are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” 
The Horizon is a delicate piece of work, much 
like the admired verses of H. H. Availlon is 
_ written in a noble strain, much as Dr. Joyce 
would have done. Appledore is an exquisite 
picture which only one woman (we think) could 
have written. Z'heocritus is simple and strong, 
a fine paraphrase of the thought of the antique 
world. The series of Medallion Heads shows the 
touch of a practiced hand, — perhaps that of the 
sculptor Story. Running the Blockade is full of 
spirit ; but we remember Brownell, the Connect- 
icut poet, and the author appears to remember 
him also. Aucassin and Nicolette is a sprightly 


little poem, one that would have delighted 
Thackeray at the time he wrote “Ho! pretty 
There are many 


page, with the dimpled chin.” 





| other pleasing things in this book ; but as, per-| 
| haps, their few mannerisms are imitated, it might 
| not be safe to assign them to the poets whose | 
| works they resemble. An anonymous poem may 
i give sincere pleasure, but if it is one that the 
| world wishes to cherish, the authorship becomes 
a matter of public interest, quite beyond curios- 
‘ity. Then through the poem wecome to know | 
| the poet, and afterwards we feel we have a right 
| to the ideal intimacy. Thus it is, as Holmes has 
‘finely said, “the soul of the poet is naked and | 
|not ashamed.” This is the legitimate place of 
| the great poet, — a friend as well as high priest 
| to his readers; and as this comes from what is 
| personal and characteristic in him and his verse, 
| we cannot feel any more than a transient inter- 
| est in a play of masquers like this. 
| The novelette in verse, Guy Vernon, appeared 
| at first unreadable, but (waiving the objection to 
| the Byronic stanza) it proves to be a fine story, 
| containing passages of indisputable poetry. We 
| have only hinted at resemblances above ; but in 
this instance we will make a guess; and it is 
| that Guy Vernon was written by the accom- 
plished author of The Blameless Prince. 
| AN AMERICAN ConsuL ABROAD. 
| Lee & Shepard. 
| 


Boston : 


Many readers of the JourNAL will remember 
| Luigi Monti, the accomplished professor of the 
| Italian language and literature. This book shows 





| how he did not go consul-ing; but how many a 
| . . “fe 
; at it. Its pictures are sad, or rather mortifying 
ful. The state department, and Congress also, 
must feel complimented in view of the liberal 
treatment of the public servants in foreign coun- 
tries. 

If any adolescent littérateur thinks of becom- 
ing consul as a part of his training, the lesson of 
this book will be wholesome. F. H. U. 


——_+——. 


OUR PAINTERS: THE 
URE. 


TuIs rejuvenescent musical journal will not 
forget to look after the interests of Painting, — 
| the sister art. And all the more interest will 
she feel, as the date of her own fresh start coin- 
| cides pretty well with the date of the new de- 
| parture America takes in painting. The old is 
| passing away; a newer and brighter day is 
| cheering us. The ardent crowd of youth, who 
thirty years ago were the pioneers of the hour in 
Art, are now its veterans. Most ungenerous is 
it to say, — 


NEW DEPART- 





“ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage,” 


when we remember that they too once led, and 
opened a path to their fellows ; and the art, like 
everything else of a country’s green youth, must 
look poor before its maturer strength. Each of 
us has in him, or should have, that laudator 
temporis acti, the affectionate conservative of the 
past, and that radical, overturning old walls to 
build new ones. 

A drawing-master in Rome once spoke to me 
of a certain “ affectation of bad drawing,” which 
the English had. I told him I feared that with 
our Anglo-Saxon race it was no affectation; nor 
is it, A timidity of assertion, an unwillingness 
to be uncompromising, mark the American out- 
line with feebleness. Our pictures debilitate 
when they should strengthen us. In this con- 
nection it is pleasant to observe the crowd of 
accomplished young artists returning from the 
best schools of Europe and longing for recogni- 
tion. We are amazed when we see that they 
san draw the figure. They are bold in design, 
strong and cheerful in color, and make us believe 
we may yet see schools of our own which the, 





| welf meaning American does go, and how he fares | 


to the national pride ; but we believe them faith- | 





world will respect. And to do this we must 
have life schools of our own, life schools which 
the artists must feel they need, pay for out of 
their own pockets, and assiduously study in. 
The hour has struck when we need and must 
have such life schools. Without them America 
can never hold up her head before foreign train- 
ing. With them we can accomplish as good art 
as Rome, Munich, or Paris furnish, ¥. G. A. 
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SALUTATION. 


On the eve of Christmas and New Year’s, 
with the greetings of the joyful holy season 
to our readers, this first number of another 
volume of our new-old JOURNAL, bearing 
the imprint of new publishers, presents itself 
a fortnight in advance of date. Of course 
when its date arrives it will no longer be 
found fresh in all its matter, though some 
topics and some records do not lose their 
freshness ina day. We issue it thus early 
simply to satisfy the very many calls for a 
“ specimen ” number. 

Everybody knows, a “specimen” never is 
a specimen, and never can be. An hour is 
no specimer of a year. A part cannot show 
the whole. A brick is not the house in 
little. A specimen paper is made up in a 
hurry, in a distracted and unnatural condi- 
tion of the editorial mind, thinking of too 
many things at once, and lacking that repose 
of settled routine in which the happy thought, 
the clear and quick decision, comes. Every 
man is scatterbrained, half-idiotic, when he 
is in a hurry; his thought deserts him, his 
consciousness is blank; not so are the Muses 
won. We do our best when we are not 
thinking of doing something great. A gen- 
eral, who should go into a battle with the idea 
of showing the world a specimen, would be 
pretty sure to lose the fight. He would wish 
to exhibit all the elements of his strength, all 
his strategic arts and subtleties, whether the 
occasion called for them or not; would order 
up artillery only to find it in the way. So 
we, having issued a Prospectus of our plans 
and topics, with an attractive list of writers 
for the coming year, set out to make a speci- 
men number just to show that all these writ- 
ers, all these things, are really to figure in the 
volume here begun. But in the first place 
there is no time; in the next place no room. 
This is a small paper ; its eight pages cannot 
make a show of all its departments and con- 
tributors at once; the little bark cannot hold 
all its crew; they must take turns. We 
have invited our trusty contributors to this 
trial trip; but when it comes to taking all 
aboard, it is like going to sea in a bowl. 
Some, of whose companionship we should 
have been proud, must wait. Some have 
contributed in such generous abundance that 
were we to accept it all, though good as gold, 
our boat would founder before leaving shore. 
Some have offered us whole books, where: we 
timidly asked for occasional short papers. 
Of correspondents from other musical cities 
we have been anxious to include as many as: 
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possible; but in almost every instance we 
have been obliged to cut their letters short 
by full one half; besides contracting our own 
‘ editorial space more than in duty to our read- 
ers seems excusable. 

Nevertheless (to change the metaphor) we 
make what show we can. As a manager, on 
the opening night of his new theatre, mar- 
shals his whole company before the audience, 
so we endeavor to present a goodly number 
of our contributors in this first issue: and, if 
the actors jostle one another, if each is cut 
down to a short part, appearing hardly long 
enough to make his bow, it is because the 
stage is narrow and the evening soon spent. 
When the auditorium too is crowded, we ’ll 
enlarge the stage. 

Of our artistic faith, ideals, principles, our 
journalistic policy, etc., we cannot say much 
here ; they are perhaps hinted with sufficient 
clearness in the Prospectus on another page. 
We think there will be no mistaking the 
spirit of the paper, or its high aim and hon- 
esty. Whatever its shortcomings, it will be 
found faithful to high and noble views of 
art; always striving to uphold a high ar- 
tistic standard ; to make the enduring master- 
works appreciated and cherished, that thus, 
informed and duly oriented, we may listen to 
new things intelligently, without danger of be- 
wilderment and dissipation of all sound ar- 
tistic sense. We want to make the ground 
so solid, and the atmosphere so wholesome, 
that one may gratify the curiosity for novel- 
ties, new schools, new forms, new styles and 
fashions, with no fear of losing his head, or 
of becoming a victim of that musical dys- 
pepsia which afflicts so many amateurs and 
critics. 

It may be that we have some hobbies, 
which we shall ride as opportunity or provo- 
cation comes. We shall continue, for one 
thing, to throw out suggestions tending to- 
ward what may be called a unitary organiza- 
tion of the concert management in each of 
our important musical centres; an under- 
standing and arrangement whereby the best 
interpretation of the best in music may reside 
in guaranteed and permanent ¢nstitutions, and 
not be left entirely to the competitive, con- 
flicting interests of speculating showmen. We 
shall keep hinting and appealing to the pub- 
lic-spirited, wealthy would-be benefactors to 
the cause of art and culture, to make liberal 
endowment of such institutions, by placing 
money in the hands of fit societies or trus- 
tees, instead of building vast and showy halls 
and theatres, with vaguest notions of their 
uses. Mindful of one institution, out of 
which our journal sprang,—the Harvard 
Musical Association, —and of the simple germ 
from which that sprang, the little “ Pierian ” 
club in college, we shall still plead for the en- 
dowment and establishment of what would be 
a central and presiding institution among all 
the members of such an ideal organization of 
our musical opportunities and culture, to wit: 
a complete School or Conservatory of Music 
under the wing of Harvard (or any other) 
Uniyersity, on an equal footing with the 
School of Medicine, or Law, or Natural His- 
tory, having its seat both in Cambridge and 
in Boston, strong and permanent under the 











guaranty of that respectability, authority, dis- | The interpretation, too, was worthy of the pro- 
interestednes, and broad, wise catholicity of gramme. Knowing all behind the curtain, from 


view which goes with a university.’ Then, | the beginning of the brief and hurried prepara- 
be the pupils many or few, the education will gi we had hardly dared to — ” much. 
be sound and thorough, the influence inspiring | aie ota ea the sevhonten: (ot Ee SM, 
: : bi ‘ &/ with Mr. C. N. ALLEN at the head of the violins) 
and far-reaching, and there will be, what we play, in such true intonation (even the oboes al- 
now want in music, an authoritative standard. | ways in tune), with such precision and well 
And again, as naturally flowing out of this | blended coloring, such good light and shade, and 
last thought (and echoing the brief but preg- | such spirit, — almost one might say enthusiasm, 
uant word of the friend who writes us in 


— that many spoke of it as a miraculous transfor- 
another column of a “new departure” in the | mation, the dawn of a new era, and gave credit 
sister art of Painting), we trust we shall | for a most unusual amount of time and care 
make it appear that this turning over of a/| spent in rehearsal. The fact is that hardly ever, 
new leaf in our journalism comes just in /in the whole history of these concerts, had the 
time to herald and to help a corresponding | “ean rehearsed get ae How eae for 
koaseig : 8 © | the encouraging surprise? Was it that, in the 

new departure” in the culture and the art} 9.) 0 °) xceptionally perfect, and i 

Slit bes tines. * Sioccemaath aaa | withdrawal of an exceptionally perfect, and in 
ol sae valpnsennicens fe ” — student | fact virtuoso orchestra for comparison, and of the 
also begins to recognize the importance of | distracting fluence of all the startling, brilliant 
the “lite school.” The real, earnest music| novelties that orchestra continually set before 
lovers are getting past the period of senti-| us, the criterion now reverted to the calm, true 
mental, superficial dilettantism. They set| court of appeal in the hearer’s own mind and 
themselves to watch and study Nature in the | sincere impression, so that we took things natu- 
works of genius; to learn how musical beau- | Tally, and judged them by the “inner light,” 
ties and splendors and precious memories and | 0t brow-beaten by comparison, Rot deogped 
meanings develop by natural law and process, | off our centre by surrounding excitement? In 
through the sympathetic instinct and trained other words, does not perhaps this freedom from 


ee . . . , {outside “attractions” that distract, this quiet 
insight of the genial composer, out of musical | |. , . . ee 

: being left alone, for once, to listen to our music 
seed-thoughts, themes, and motives. : 


| 

i Fot }in more peace and leisure, help us to see and 

soon they find that every so-called classical | go) jt as it is intrinsically, and find great joy 

form and Vides the subtle shining web | in it, without being over-sensitive to real or fan- 
se 5 ° Pe ‘ ° * . 

of imitative Counterpoint, the exhaustless | cied imperfections in the rendering? We do be- 

. . a s . . . . 

Fugue, the thematic development of the So- | lieve there is something in this, but certainly not 

nata, and all the established musical forms 





all. Our musicians did play remarkably well. 
grew out of Nature’s own “life-school,” and | And we fancy one secret of it was that these are 
| hard times for musicians ; they find not so much 
| promiscuous employment as in past years; they 
have time upon their hands, and they have 
enough of the artist feeling in them to try to im- 
prove it artistically, and use the unpaid hours in 
making for themselves artistic character against 
the better times when good engagements will flow 
in. Hence they played the symphony not like hack 
Musikanten, fagged out with theatres and balls all 
night, but as lovers of good music, having now a 
chance to give their whole soul to it, as well as 
automatic breath and hands. Such are the pre- 
cious uses, sometimes, of adversity ! And we believe 
| the same privation sharpened the sense and predis- 
| posed the sympathetic recognition of the audience. 
| All was in good earnest; the artists played well, 
}and the people listened well, — not as in the 
all were run- 


very truth the organic life and princi- 
Music, the only musical manifestations 
which are not arbitrary and merely of the 
moment. Signs of this beginning are the 
musical courses recently established at Har- 
vard under Professor Paine, and the appear- 
ance in a literary periodical of such articles 
as that by Mr. Apthorp, in the Aélantic, on 
« Additional Accompaniments to the Scores 
of Bach and Hiindel,” most of which we cop- 
ied at the time. At all events, Music is be- 
coming a more earnest matter among its vota- 
ries in our country than it ever was before. 
It is beginning to be studied in a deeper 
sense; and to further this tendency, this 
movement, must be one main object with our 


are in 
ple of 





| spoiledand pamper ed times when 


journal, : ; ‘ 
a | ning after new sensations.’ 

CONCERTS We can cast back but a glance upon the de- 

‘ P tails of that concert. It opened with an effective 


IN spite of the bad prospect in October, the | rendering of Mendelssohn’s noble overture to 
{ 


ante-Christmas half of the musical season has | S‘. Paul, never so appreciable in the bustle of a 
kept attention busily occupied with frequent | gathering oratorio crowd. By some strange 
concerts, remarkable artists, and excellent per- | oversight, however, the organ was left out. How 
formances of many first-class compositions. Wej many thought of it? Then came Mr. SHER- 
have not been entirely deprived of orchestral de-| woop’s masterly performance of the great E-flat 
lights, as there was danger that we might be; | concerto of Beethoven, — the “ Emperor” con- 
and it is no disadvantage on the whole that we / certo as the English call it, —being in truth the 
have had to fall back on our own local resources. 


greatest ever written.. We cannot say we ever 
The Harvarp Musicat AssoctaTion, by | heard this glorious work more satisfactorily pre- 
the time this is printed, will have given two Sym- 


sented on the part of the pianist. With perfect 
phony. Concerts of its fourteenth season. ‘The | certainty of technique, musical, clear touch, grad- 
first, on Thursday, December 5th, though not so 


uated to all degrees of power or fineness, and 
well attended as one might expect of Boston, made | firm, sustained, symmetrical unfolding of all the 
a decided mark, delighting the audience and hold-| grandeur and the beauty of the work, and a 
ing all in their seats to the last chord of a two 


thoroughly intellectual well thought out and well 
hours’ performance of a programme purely clas- | felt conception of his task, he brought it home to 
sical, and winning the approbation of all the | every listener, and it was impossible not to listen. 
critics, as we have already shown in our last | Spohr’s Jessonda overture came next, and that, 
number, That experience proved that a pro- 


too, was relished. 
gramme may be made up wholly from the so- Part II. opened with Bach’s great organ fan- 
called solid works of the great classical masters, 


taisie and fugue in G minor, transcribed by 
and be thoroughly enjoyed by a whole audience. 





Liszt, which Mr. Sherwood played with great 
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Then, since the E-flat | concerts. Mme. Di Murska again and again dis- 
| played her finished, facile art in Benedict's vari- 
| ations on the “Carnival of Venice,” Meyerbeer’s 
“Shadow Song,” and the aria from Linda, be- 
sides * Robert, toi que j’aime.” 

The little improvised orchestra, under CARL 
ZERRAUN, played the Prometheus overture of 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn’s to Das Heimkehr, 
| in a manner quite refreshing. 


power and distinctness. 
concerto is equal to a great Beethoven symphony, 
a short, light, charming symphony by Haydn was 
selected for this time,— one never heard here 
but once. before, composed by Haydn on receiv- 
ing the honorary degree of Doctor of Music at 
Oxford. Light, playful, airy, as are most of its 
themes, yet it is a gem of masterly musicianship ; 
by the subtle art of thematic development and 
the fine instinct of instrumentation, every theme 
is worked up into a thing of wondrous beauty.| Mr. Ercupere’s VioLin Ciasses.—The ex- 
Just such a sample of his art as Haydn cared | hibition of the Boston Conservatory of Music at 
to lay before the Oxford Dons! Rossini Laauct Seema Temple, on Saturday, Dec. 14, was 
how good it was; in the second subject of the | most attractive and significant. Half a dozen of 
allegro you see where he found and used (uncon- ; the pupils were young ladies, some of them mere 
sciously, no doubt) one of the melodic ideas in JI | girls, and there were three young men. They 
Barbiere ! Schubert’s Reiter-Marsch, transcribed | played difficult solos, concertos, Hungarian airs, 
for orchestra, by Liszt, made a spirited conclusion | fantasias, — such pieces as we have been hearing 
to a noble concert. Mr. CARL ZERRAUHN is to | from Wilhélmj and Remenyi,—and they played 
be heartily congratulated on the fine results his | quartets. A very young girl, Miss Edith Chris- 
baton has elicited from a band so newly brought | tie, of delicate, poetic appearance, stood forth and 
| performed the first concerto of De Beriot with 











together. 











WILHELMS returned to us, with that remark- 
able culoratur singer, Mile. Dt Murska, for three 
concerts in the Music Hall, December 4th, 6th, | 
and 7th. They were largely attended, and of- 
fered much that was excellent. In the first, 
Wilhelinj played the first movement of Beetho- | 
ven’s greatest of all violin concertos, in D, and | 
played it with supreme, consummate mastery. It | 
would have been better with a larger and more 
trained orchestra, yet the accompaniment was not 
bad. He gave Ernst’g fantasia on the Desde- 
mona romanza and aria (the song of “ Willow ”) 
in Otello, and some of his fine encore pieces. 
Mile. Di Murska, though her middle tones are 
worn and harsh, and she lacks sustained tone for 
cantabile, displayed a marvelous perfection of 
florid execution in “ Una voce,” ete., and in some 
bravura variations by Proch. Her very highest 
notes are liquid purity and sweetness free from 
all alloy, and revel with all ease in ornamental 
passages. 

On the second evening, Wilhelmj’s piéce de 
résistance was a concerto, composed for him by 
Raff, —a strange, unsatisfactory production in it- 
self, which hardly seemed a concerto after those 
greatest ones we had just been hearing of Beet- 
hoven. It consisted of a long, slow, vague, sen- 
timental movement, in which we felt no progress, 
but a sort of spell-bound, nightmare state of mind, 
followed by a quick movement mainly made up | 
of a march. The march was a relief after the | 
nightmare, but Raff is always marching. There | 
are immense difficulties‘in it for the principal in- | 
strument, but Wilhelmj carried all betore him | 
with all ease. On Saturday he played the ada- 
gio and allegro of the Mendelssohn concerto 
wonderfully well, except that there was some 
moody humoring of tempo in the first part. But 
the memorable thing in that concert was the 
adagio and variations from the rare old “ Kreut- | 
zer Sonata,” which he and Mme. Teresa Car- | 
RENO at the piano played as if possessed with 
one spirit, both moved by a higher power invis-1 
ible. It was one of those inspired moments 
which now and then occur to relieve the tedium 
of too many concerts. The beautiful pianist, 
whose face and movements had until then worn 
an expression of impatience and almost disgust 
at being repeatedly recalled after flashy virtu- 
oso pieces (Gottschalk, ete.), now evidently felt 
at home and happy in good music; her codper- 
ation was perfect, and her face grew poetic and 
inspired. Why cannot an artist always have ar- 
tistic tasks to do? Sig. TAGLIAPIETRA, one of 
the most artistic and refined of baritones, made 
a very fine impression by his singing of a beau- 
tiful romanza of Wilhelmj’s composition, as well 
as by several songs by Gounod and others in two 








jling of this most difficult of instruments. 


| great purity of intonation, clear phrasing, and 


good accent, excellent bowing and expression. 
The violin seemed to belong to her and she to it. 
Another of the youngest, Miss Lillian Chandler, 
led in a smooth, effective rendering of the theme 
and variations from Beethoven’s fifth quartet, be- 
ing ably supported by Miss Lettie Launder, sec- 
ond violin, Miss Abbie Shepardson, viola, and 
Miss Lillian Shattuck, ‘cello. The fair ’cellist 
also figured as violinist, and to good advantage, 
in Beethoven’s romanza in F, in a beautiful noc- 
turne for four violins by Julius Eichberg, with 
the same three associates; and these four per- 
formed in unisin the adagio from Mendelssohn’s 
concerto; the unison was perfect, the technical 
rendering and expression really artistic. The 
solo performances by Miss Launder and Miss 
Shepardson showed natural aptitude, with the 
thorough training of several years. 

It all tended to confirm us in the opinion we 
have long held, that the violin: is a true instru- 
ment for woman. Her fine sense of touch, her 


|quick and delicate perception, and the natural 


grace with which she can handle the bow, give 
her advantages for such a practice. She looks 
well in the action and the attitude. But all this 
we expressed more fully a year since, when Mr. 
Eichberg produced a much larger number of 
young girls in a similar exhibition. This time 
it was confined to some of the more advanced and 
gifted pupils. 

We must not forget to mention the solid proofs 
afforded also by the young men of satisfactory 
progress, and indeed real mastery in the hand- 
Mr. 
Albert van Raalte, one of the older graduates of 
this school, is an artist; his performance of 
Ernst’s Otello fantaisie did not sound badly after 
the two great virtuosos we have lately had here. 
And Mr. Willis Nowell played the Hungarian 
airs by Ernst in true, sound, manly fashion. Per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about the whole 
exhibition was the playing in good tune, almost 
without exception. Great good must come from 
such a school. Imagine the delights and the re- 
fining influence in homes where sisters and broth- 
ers, or neighbors of like training, can play a 
string quartet together in the evening! And 
think, too, how surely this will give us fresh ma- 
terial for our orchestra and chamber concerts ! 





MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Dec. 12. — The programme of the first con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society, Nov. 30, was as follows: — 
Symphony, No. 2,in D . ae 4 Brahms. 
Concerto Pathétique Ernst. 

Herr FE. 
Aria, from “ I] Giuramento ” 
Sic. A. GALASSI. 


._ 8 6 


REMENYI. 
Mercadante. 


Overture, “ Leonora,” No.3. P .  Beethoren. 
(a.) Nocturne, E fiat Chepi 
(6.) Mazourka, B flat . we si 
Herr E. REMENYI. 
Romanza, from Tannhiiuser  . - « e « Wagner. 
| Sic. A. GALAssI. 
Symphonic Poem: * Die Hunnenschlacht”. . Liszt. 


The second symphony of Brahms is graceful and pleas- 
ing, but in no sense a great work. “ The Battle of the 
Huns ”’ was performed here years ago under the direction 
of Thomas. Herr Remenyi gained much applause by his 
| performance of the ‘Concerto Pathétique,” a work which 
| fairly bristles with technical difficulties. 

The second concert of the New York Symphony Society 
took place at Steinway Hall, Dec. 7, with the following pro- 
gramme: — 





Symphony inG,No.13 . . . «© «© « . . Haydn. 
Pianoforte Concerto, E flat, No. 5. . - Beethoven. 
M. Max PINNER. 

Overture, “ King Lear ” ‘¢ «oo « = Berke 
| Norwegian Melody, for string orchestra Svensden, 
| Allegro, for string orchestra and two hautboys Handel, 
| Kamarinskaja .  , hie : -  Glinka, 


Overture, * Fingal’s Cave ” < Mendelssohn. 

I reserve an account of the work of this orchestra under 
Dr Damrosch, and a comparative estimate of its merits 
with those of the Philharmonic orchestra under Mr. Neu- 
endorff, and the ci-devant Thomas orchestra under Mr. G. 
Carlberg. 

The season of Italian Opera at the Academy of Music 
has been fairly successful. Colonel Mapleson has, to begin 
with, a well-drilled chorus (something which his predecessors 
| have always managed to get along without), and an orches- 
tral leader pur excellence, Signor Arditi. 

The répertoire thus far has not been remarkable, consist- 
ing mostly of such works as // Trovatore, La Sonnambula, 
Rigoletto, Faust, the ever-welcome Nozze di Figaro, ete. 
The only departure from the beaten track is the representa- 
tion of Bizet’s opera, Carmen, and /l Tulismano, the post- 
humous work of Balfe. 

It has been said that there can be nothing harmful or im- 
pure in music, except by the association of words. Be this 
as it may, there is certainly music that in itself is insuffer- 
ably vulgar. . Of this kind is the music of Carmen. 

Jl Talismano is not entirely a novelty. It was brought 
out here four years ago by Miss Kellogg and her English 
opera troupe. This season it is given in Italian for the 
first time in New York. 

The *« Talisman " contains not a single idea of any true 
significance or value. The music reminds one of Thoreau’s 
description of modern society, where people ‘‘feebly fabulate 
and paddle about in the social slush.’’ The work contains 
a number of pretty airs of the ballad order. So does Arthur 
Sullivan’s new burlesque, “ H. M. S. Pinafore,” which the 
|} composer has not dignified by the name of opera, although 
it.has real musical value, while // Talismano hasnone. ‘The 
opera was well presented and was listened to by a large and 
(of course) delighted audience. 

I am glad to say that the singing was generally good, ex- 
cept that the singers were not in their best voice, owing to 
the bad weather. Mme. Gerster is in no sense a great 
singer; but her voice is excellent and cultivated to the high. 
est extent. She is certainly an artist who charms both by 
her singing and her acting. 

Mme. Sinico has a hard and not altogether agreeable 
voice, but makes the best of it. Signor Campanini is well 
known to be the best tenor who has appeared here for many 
years. His voice is of peculiar timb:e, and particularly 
beautiful in cantabile passages. His stage manner is awk- 
ward: he is no actor, but one quite forgets this defect in ad- 
niration of his singing. Sig, Del Puente is also well known 
to the opera-going public, with whom he is deservedly a 
favorite. 

Sig. Galassi has a fine voice and sings in good style. 
Mme. Gerster and Sig. Campanini gained a double encore 
in the duet, “ Oh va! La mia preghiera.”’ 

On Saturday evening, Dec. 14, the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society will give the first concert of the season. Theodore 
Thomas will come from Cincinnati to conduct the orchestra, 

A. A.C. 


PHILADELrutA, Dec, 13, 1878. — Just now the musi- 
eal elements are in a condition of blissful repose with us, 
as is generally the case immediately preceding the Christ- 
mas holidays. So our attention will be directed towards 
the music of the future, that is, of the immediate future. 
The rehearsals and preparations are being conducted with 
energy, and there is a prospect of a good time coming. 
The Cecilian is rehearsing the healthy music of good old 
Father Haydn, and the charming melodies of the Crecticn 
are daily growing more familiar to this fine choral body; 
but no date is yet fixed for the performance, as, in the judg- 
ment of the excellent president, the oratorio should not be 
produced prematurely. A chorus formed of Madame E. Sei- 
ler’s pupils is studying Dr. Loewe's oratorio of the Seven 
Sleepers. No announcement of date has yet been made. 

The Stoll and Barili Soirées will be continued monthly 
in the Natatorium Hall. Mr. Jarvis’s superior Chamber 
Concerts will be given in the same hall at more frequent in- 
tervals, and his future programmes look very inviting. 
The Philharmonic Club, assisted by Mme. Montego, a young 
| soprano of great promise, has taken the pretty little theatre 
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known as North Broad, for a series of matinées, and Colonel 
Mapleson has been negotiating with the directors of the 
Academy of Music for a series of operas with his fine com- 
pany now performing in New York, but with what success 
we are not informed. 

Mr. F. T. 8. Darley, the composer of “ Malchus,” has 
held the position of organist and choir-master in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity for nine years past, and had under 
him the finest chorus choir in our city, which sang music of 
a superior character in the very best style. His labors in 
the interest of church music have not been appreciated, and 
he has met the fate of all reformers. His resignation left 
the situation open, and Mr. M. H. Cross has been appointed 
his successor. If he obtains as good results as his prede- 
cessor he will be entitled to all praise, but it will be done 
only by dint of earnest and persistent labor. Mr. Cross oc- 
cupies the organ bench on the first of the year. Great regrets 
are expressed that Mr. Darley’s excellent work of nine 
long years will go for naught: more ’s the pity, for church 
music, with one or two exceptions, is at a discount with us, 
and the new Methodist Hymnal, by the aid of Moody and 
Sankey, is doing yeoman’s work in its degradation and de- 
struction. ‘The first number of the new old JOURNAL is 
looked for with much interest, and its editor is greeted with | 
a “ Happy New Year’’ from AMERICUS. 

BattimoreE, Dec. 12, 1878. — Verily, our musical pub- | 
lic would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer. Remenyi was not 
expected to accomplish what Wilhelmj had done, and in this 
he did not disappoint us; but, as an artist making his first 
appearance here, he certainly deserved a fair hearing. The 
small attendance is the more surprising because his selec- 
tions and style of playing are calculated to please a mixed 
audience, and because his support was superior to that ac- 
companying Wilhelmj. 

First, Remenyi played the Otello fantaisie by Ernst®evi- 
dently to solicit comparison with Wilhelmj’s performance of | 
the same piece. If so, it was a most unfortunate selection. | 
The other violin solos were three by Chopin: a nocturne, | 
Hungarian melodies, and the beautiful mazurka, Op. 7, No. 1. 
The last two of these (koth transcribed by Remenyi) were | 
best suited to his style, and in them he appeared to decided 
advantage. The programme closed with Paganini’s cap- 
priccios, Nos. 2L and 24. 

This class of music was about what I expected to hear, | 
but I was not prepared for the “Suwanee River,” and, oh, | 
horror of horrors! must it be told? “Grandfather's Clock,” 
which were thrown in by way of good measure after the 
Chopin mazurka. The audience applauded uproariously, 
probably in the hope of hearing “« Whoa, Emma,” with orig- | 
inal Hungarian variations. 

Remenyi has, by his selections, courted comparison with | 
Wilhelmj, but if the latter has any fear of being deprived of 
his laurels by the Hungarian virtuoso, he has but to hear his 
performance of the Ovello fantaisie to dispel any such fears. 
The unerring precision in runs in octaves, thirds, ete., chro- 
matic scales, the flageolet, and above all, the massive power, | 
the masculine force, of the German violinist, — where are 
they? Remenyi’s striking characteristics are pathetic inter- | 
pretation of melody calculated to arouse tender emotions and | 
verging on the sentimental, and subtle delicacy in the use of 
the bow. He is a virtuoso, but only a virtuoso, and it 
would be just as ridiculous to elevate him on a par with the | 
solid German musician as it is to call him the “ Liszt of 
the violin.” } 

The support was much above the average, with the excep- | 
tion of Mr. Courtney, who made a deplorable mess of Beetho- 
ven's “ Adelaide.” Mr. Courtney was evidently suffering 
from a cold, which seems determined not to leave him, for he | 
is reported as having been troubled with it continually while 
in New York. 

Miss Helen Ames has a pure, sweet voice, not strong, but 
possessing a clear ring, and giving evidence of substantial | 
training. 

Signor Enrico Campobello sang very acceptably an air 
from Handel, and the “ Village Blacksmith.” His name | 
looks very Italian on the programme, but the singer looks 
very Scotch on the stage. 

Mr. Dulcken accompanied well, except that he tried to | 
impress too much on the audience the importance of the | 
accompaniment, and inserted in a well-filled programme a } 
trashy “ Valse de Concert’ of his own composition, which | 
it would have been more becoming in him to have left out, | 
for more reasons than one. Musikvs, | 


Cuicaco, Dec. 10, 1878. — Last week was the most fa- | 
vored one of fine yocal performances for several years. On | 
Monday evening we had the Marie-Roze concert iroupe. | 
This, they say, was well attended. ‘ 

On Tuesday came the opening concert, for the season, of | 
the BEETHOVEN Society. The programme was very good | 
indeed. It embraced Mendelssohn's “First Walpurgis | 
Night,’ Rubinstein's Naiad alto solo and chorus, Gade’s 
‘Spring Message,” and selections from 7annhduser, con- 
sisting of the overture, Wolfram’s “ Evening Star’ air, two 
duets, and a trio. The chorus consisted of about 150 
singers, who sang with good volume of tone. The orches- | 
tra was of forty pieces, also of good body of tone and not | 
obstreperous. The solos in the “ Walpurgis Night ” were | 
taken by Mrs. Watrous, who has a large contralto voice and | 
a good delivery of the text, but a rather monotonous style 
of singing; Mr. Chas. Knox, who, in spite of fatigue, suc- 
‘ceeded very nicely with his part, and Mr. Juan Moranski, | 


) 


| masterpiece always worth hearing. 
| is a grand and massive melody, which goes far to make me 


| Mr. Fessenden, and Mr. Whitney. 


' who has a very heavy and solid but rather unelastic bass 


voice. 

This interesting work was given with good spirit and in 
an enjoyable way. 
and basses showing a marked improvement over last year. 
The attack is very good. Shading was manifested to a cer- 
tain degree, But it must be confessed that in spite of the 
efforts of the enthusiastic conductor, Mr. Carl Woltsohn, 
the phrasing is decidedly slovenly, and the performance as 
a whole too unelastic. ‘This is the more to be regretted be- 
cause the present fault is alike trying to the singers and the 
hearers. 

Nor can I omit the opportunity to comment on the or- 
chestra, which, though showing an improvement over former 
efforts, is still too monotonous and unsympathetic 

The Rubinstein Nuiad solo was taken by Miss Ella 


White, one of our very best singers and most indefatigable | 


lovers of music. Her voice is not large, but of compact and 


remarkably good carrying quality, in spite of which she was | 


too much accompanied, so that her excellent delivery of her 
text was covered up and toa great degree lost. On the 
whole [ think the Gade “ Spring Message’ the best chorus 
singing of this concert. The overture to Tunnhduser was 
played in good honest style, and I must sa¢ I think it a 
That “ Pilgrim Chorus ”* 


a Wagnerite, besides which I always enjoy hearing a less fin- 


ished orchestral performance; one can follow the different in- | 
The vocal selections were also | 


struments so much better. 
well received, the best being unquestionably Mr. John Me- 
Wade’s « Evening Star” aria. The part of “ Elizabeth” 
was takerr by Miss Hannah McCarthy, who has a very large 
and agreeable soprano voice. 
destime, the good voice compensating for the extremely 


cavalier manner in which she treated the words of the part | 


(if indeed she sang any words at all, of which I am not 
sure). 

Tue ApoLtto Society comes out this year with a mixed 
chorus of about the same size as the former. The music 


this time consisted of Handel's + Acis and Galatea,”’ given | 
after the original score (it having been found impossible to | 

A ae, ot 
get the Mozart parts in time), and half of Mendelssohn s | 
| 


| St. Paul.” 


The Handel solos were given by Miss Fanny Kellogg, 
Dr. C. T. Barnes (tenor), and Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 
Those in “ St. Paul’ by Miss Kellogg, Miss Abby Clark, 
Having named the svlo 
artists, I perhaps meed say no more, for from your acquaint- 


| ance with most of them you will at once know how well 
| they must have done them. 

This was the first time [ had heard Miss Fanny Kellogg, | 
and her singing was a genuine and most delightful surprise | 


tome. It was not alone the flexible and agreeable voice, 


the pleasant method and the refinement of her phrasing; | 
And so | 


I am pleased to record how perfectly and most satisfactorily | 


but the union of these with so much intelligence. 


she sang (for there isa kind of insipid perfection, such as 
Theodore Thomas sometimes gets, and Tomlins is some- 
times guilty of). 


Dr. Barnes is a native, and it was an unexpected pleasure | 


to find him capable of the work he did in the part of 
« Acis.”” His voice is light, and like all those light tenors 
prone to the nasal. But I did not observe this peculiarity 
the other evening. 

The orchestra was another most agreeable surprise to me. 
For, wonderful to relate, Mr. Tomlins proved equal to this 
demand also, so that they played with a most delightful 
subjection to the voices, and with refined and sympathetic 


expression. This was the case throughout, but especially 


| and altogether unusually so in the recitatives, which were 
I have never | 
heard so fine phrasing from a Chicago orchestra, and did not | 
believe them capable of it, though “ The Chicago Orches- | 


accompanied in the most exquisite manner. 


tra’’ under Mr. Rosenbecker’s direction shows a marked 


improvement. 
The chorus singing was the best we have ever had. 


and precision, such elasticity, such easy and natural shad- 
ing, and with plenty of power, rising at the close of the 
“St. Paul’ selection, at the words “Oh, great is the 
depth,’’ to a climax so impressive as to set the audience 
wild with enthusiasm. 

The Whitney combination is doing fine work throughout 
the West, and, I hear, doing well in pocket. 
am glad of, for it deserves to succeed when such singers as 
Whitney, Miss Kellogg, and Fessenden and Miss Clark can 


be heard in small places in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and | 
|} the rest... .. 


. . . . I find that musical people generally look with in- 
terest at your new departure, — for whieh we wait. 
DER FREYSCHUETZ. 


Newreont, R. I. 
port Choral Society gave its fourth concert at the Opera 
House, having been engaged for the occasion by the Lecture 


Association. The programme was judiciously selected by the | 


committee of the Choral Society, and was well received by 


an audience which has hitherto had but little opportunity of | 


hearing classical music. 

The opening cantata for chorus, ‘‘ Spring's Message,” by 
Gade, was charmingly rendered; the lights and shades being 
well brought out. The burst of religious form towards the 


The chorus is well balanced, the tenors | 


Her singing was a succes | 


Whitney was glorious, as he always is. | 


Tr 


| have never heard a chorus of the size sing with such delicacy 


And this I | 


Dec. 6, 1878. — Last night the New- | 


| eud was given with a vigor and force which was by no means 
studied or conventional, but showed a natural abandon, quite 
remarkable in so young a society. 

In Mendelssohn’s beautiful motet, ‘* Hear my prayer,” 
the chorus did their part delightfully, singing with true feel. 
ing, and managing the pianissimo passages with great skill. 
The Finland Song, by Henry Hiles, was well rendered, al- 
though lacking a little of the usual vigor. Schumann’s 
“ Gypsey Life” was, on the whole, good; the only fault be- 
ing a slight want of unity in the ritardando parts. Beetho- 
ven’s cantata of two movements: (1) * Becalmed at Sea,” 
(2) “Prosperous Voyage,” was open to criticism in two 
respects; the last movement was too hurried both by ac- 
companyist and chorus. Mr. Sharland‘s baton seemed pow- 
erless to get them into order; and they continued their recks 
less career to the end. ‘Then, too, there was a need of more 
soprano. The male voices overbalanced the female element; 
and in the high notes, especially, the lack of high soprano 
voices was felt. 

The solo singing I will not dwell on at length, as the cho- 
ral work is what | particularly wish brought into notice; only 
saying that it was all warmly appreciated by the audience, as 
| it deserved to be. The two gentlemen, Mr. Seabury and 

Mr. West, made their appearance in public for the first time 
last evening, and astonished all with their fine voices and 
great promise. When we consider that it is but two years 
since this society was organized, and that it is the first at- 
tempt at anything like a higher order of music here, we 
must regard the progress made in that time as really re- 
markable. The members have shown an ability and readi- 
ness to learn most praiseworthy; and what is even more to 
the purpose, an earnest persistency in carrying out the in- 
structions of their excellent leader, Mr. J. B. SHARLAND, 
|of Boston. Jlis patient perseverance, his good sense and 
wonderful tact, his thorough training, added to very remark- 
} able musical instinets, combine to make him one of the most 


| efficient choral leaders, not only in America (indeed many 
|who have had much experience abroad think he has few 
superiors in Europe) for that kind of work. Having had so 
| propitious a beginning,-we trust that the Newport Choral 
Society may continue to flourish and expand under its ad- 
mirable director. E. 

Paris, Nov. 26, 1878. — Parisians ought never to com- 

| plain of a lack of good music, for certainly we have been 
favored the last week with two fine orchestral concerts and 
j}any quantity of operas; although among the latter there 
| was not much to boast about, At the Pasdeloup Sunday 
| Popular Concert (a fine institution, and one that ought to 
| be introduced in the United States) we had a purely clas- 
sical programme with a few exceptions. The “ Surprise” 
symphony of Haydn was exquisitely rendered; as the main 
| defect in M. Pasdeloup’s orchestra was not so palpable, 
namely, the brass and drums. But a greater contrast could 
not be imagined to Haydn than the second number played. 
It was printed thus: “ Les Erinyes, musique pour une piéce 
antique,’ by J. Massenet. If my memory serves me aright, 
this Drama Symphony or Symphonique Drama has never 
been heard in America, and, by the shades of Mozart, may 
it never be! It opened with a movement called on the pro- 
cramme entr‘acte, a very sweet air but repeated ad nauseam. 
| A lively but remarkably eccentric dance followed; then a 
dirge, expressive of a Trojan woman weeping over her coun- 
try. This is all for clarinet and ‘cello, and in its instru- 
mentation reminds one of the worst side of Berlioz; I mean 
the theatrical and sensational. Of course, it was applauded 
to the skies, as it just suits the taste of the Parisian public, 
who will have novelty or die. A ‘danse des Saturnales”’ 
closed the suite. ‘Ihe composer, Massenet, is of the school 
of Berlioz and St. Saéns, but lacks the spontaneity of the 
former and the occasional happy touches of the latter. 

The old familiar “ Scotch Symphony ”’ was given next. 
It was very well played, except that the delicacy of the 
scherzo was marred by the drums, — a serious defect. Mr, 
| Theodore Ritter, the well-known pianist, who is very popu- 
lar here, played the sonata of Beethoven, Op. 111, in C- 
minor, Mr. Ritter’s technique is enormous; but somehow 
he does n't touch you. He had a very metallic-toned piano 
to play on, and the consequence was there was too much 
bang in the introduction. However, the variations were 
given as near perfection as possible. One would naturally 
suppose that such a late work of Beethoven’s would not be 
popular; but it appeared to be just the reverse. The con 
cert closed with the well-known Marche Turgue of Mozart. 

On Sunday afternoon also was given, at the Concert du 
Chatelet, Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust with a large chorus 
and orchestra, under the direction of M. Ed. Colonne. This 
| was the eighteenth and last representation. Next week we 
|are to have the Drama-Oratoire that took the prize at 
| the concours of the city of Paris. It is ealled Le Paradis 
| Perdu. The music is by Theo. Dubois. On the 22d of 
| this month, St. Cecilia’s Day, a great day here among the 
musicians, a new mass by Charles Gounod was sung at the 
| Church of St. Eustache. It was largely attended, and the 

mass was a perfect success. ‘The morning's performance 
| closed with a grand Marche Reliyieuse, by the same com- 
| poser, with the principal solos for the harp. The operas are 
| almost numberless: Polyeucte, Grand Duchesse, a new opera 
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iby Lecocq, Camargo, and Les Amants de Vercne by Mar- 
| quis d’Ivry, — a very large mixture to swallow, but which 
| [ have not yet attempted. So you see the week has not 
| been a bad one in a musical sense. J. H. 














